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after dilating on the success and popularity of his Tuhfe,
and praising the skill with which Hayatf had expounded it,
Vehbf says that as old age crept upon him he felt distressed
at the thought that all his learning should die with him.
He therefore resolved to complete his lexicographical labours
by making an Arabic vocabulary which should be a companion,
or as he calls it, a twin, to the Tuhfe. And so we have the
Nukhbe, which is probably one of the last of its author's
works. Hayatf commenced a commentary on this volume
also, but as he died before he had finished it, the work
had to be completed by his son Sheref.

From the account that has just been given of his works,
it will be seen that Sunbul-zade Vehbf was a voluminous
and versatile writer. As he shows us in many places, he
was well up in most of the sciences of his time; in the
Shevq-engfz he makes great display of his knowledge of
logic, in the Lutfiyya he has the whole circle of the
sciences for a theme, while the Tuhfe and the Nukhbe prove
him to have been no ordinary master of the classic languages
of Islam. He was moreover an enthusiastic student alike of
Persian and Turkish poetry. Of the Iranian masters his
favourite seems to have been Hdfiz, whom he frequently
quotes and sometimes imitates. He has many 'parallels',
takhmfses, and so on to poems by SaDib, Shevket, and Sacdf
amongst the Persians, and Nefcf, Baqf, Sabit, Nabf, Nedfm,
and Samf amongst the Turks.

Vehbf was one of the first Turkish poets to write what
we should call 'occasional' verses. Thus, a girl passing in
the street takes his fancy, so he records the circumstance and
the thoughts it suggests to him; a young lady, Sara by name,
comes with a petition to the Turkish camp outside Nissa
in Servia, Vehbf sees and admires her, and the incident is
versified and enshrined in his Dfwan. Vehbf's poems of this